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“PU CR”, 


No. 13 North William Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


JERMS JO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers......sseeesees  seeeeeees $5.00 

One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers... ....-..s0++eeeeeereees 2.50 

One Copy for thirteen weeks..........-+eseeceeseeveeeceeees 1.25 
PosTaGE FREE. 





H. C. BUNNER MANAGING EbiTorR. 





8@5~ With No. 69 Puck will issue a brilliantly-colored supplement: 
PORTRAIT OF GAIL HAMILTON. 


This !ady’s hitherto jealously-guarded likeness having been pro- 
cured through the instrumentality of her beloved friend, Mr. Carl 


Schurz. 





gas Remittances by Money Order, etc., are to be 
addressed to KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN. 








Justice has not gone to sleep— 
The Recorder is earning his salary. 
Of the Board he has made a clean sweep, 
And to prove that he’s not gone to sleep 
He the Aldermen brings in a heap 
To add to the rest in his gallery. 
Hackett has not gone to sleep— 
The Recorder is earning his salary. 
THERE was an Arab dog, once on a day, 
Said to himself: ‘‘ Yon Camel will I chaw 
Up utterly; and my insatiate maw 
Shall leave no trace of hide or hirsute, yea, 
Jesso!” and falling on him, right away, 
Caught the off-hoof posterior in his jaw: 
And straight retired in reverential awe. 
Then, seeing him fallen, the Arab boys in play 
Tied a tin kettle to his tail. 
For aye 
History repeats itself. Our Camel, though, 
Kicks not; but flies, as speeding for a cup. 
While the dog follows vainly; (as would say 
The late C. Vanderbilt, row at rest below) 
He hath not sense to see the jig is up. 


The Germans are going to run 

Their own Allemanian Creedmoor— 
They’ll have crowds, and unlimited fun, 
And lager is going to run— 
But men built to handle a-gun 

Are what they are likely to need more. 
The Germans are going to run 

Their own Allemanian Creedmoor. 








A CELTIC PREDICAMENT. 


@ 

a. is said that an Irishman once got lost 
among the craggy highlands of Scotland. 
After wandering about for some time, he 

perceived a goat onacliff above him. The 
Irishinan saw that the goat was a good way off, 
so he laughed at him loudly. Just then he per- 
ceived at the foot of the crag the goat’s owner 
with a gun in his hand. So the Irishman, not 
supposing the proprietary right of the Scot, 
said: ‘I defy ye to shoot that goat.” ‘Na, 
na,” said the Scot, ‘‘then ye are the mon who 
stole him from me. I'll shoot you.’ As he was 
about to point his gun, the goat made a rush 
for the Irishman, whom the story leaves in an 
awkward position between the two assailants. 
John Kelly has contrived to get himself into a 
similar position between Hayes and Tilden. 
He is opposed to the domination of Hayes, 
and yet dreads the ascendancy of Tilden. 
The only discernible difference between Kelly 
and the Irishinan in the story is that the Celt 
was alone in his wanderings, while Kelly is en- 
deavoring to take a whole party with him. His 
only hope at present is that Tilden will be too 
pusilanimous to fire off his gun—a light shred 
of hope for a Tammany “‘ boss.’ 





AN ENGLISH ANOMALY. 

HE Dean of Chichester, besides being 

an Englishman, seems also to be some- 

thing of awit. In the course of a re- 
cent lecture on science he said: ‘‘ Ye men of 
science, leave me my ancestors in Paradise and 
I will not grudge you yours in the Zoologi- 
cal Garden.” This was rather rough on the 
Huxley-Darwin followers, and scored well for 
the Bishop; but when it came to be considered 
that the joke was a good one, it occurred to 
someone that the Dean could not be a genuine 
Englishman, there being no precedent for a 
true Englishman making a joke. At last ac- 
counts, a number of Britons were busily en- 
gaged in examining the ancestry of the Dean 
to see if he was truly English. It is said that 
his grand-uncle was born in Ireland while his 
family were passing through the country: hence 
he was not technically English. If this report 
be true, the English are absolved from the 
stigma of one of their number making a joke. 
In default of something better, we must accept 
the alien grand-uncle as the explanation, 
though we admit that it does not altogether 
clear the Dean’s case. He is unquestionably 
an Englishman; and the fact of his grand-uncle 
being an alien but partially explains his lapse 
from the traditions of the country. There is 
no evidence that he was a foreigner. In the 
meanwhile the joke is recorded to the credit of 
the Dean. 


KEEPING UP THE REVOLUTION. 


HATEVER doubt may have existed 
as to the fact that the ever-faithful 

” isle of Cuba was in a state of open re- 
volt, has been dispelled by the action of the 
revolutionists now quartered in the boarding- 
houses of this city. Weare indebted for the 
discovery to one Maceo, a Cuban general 
whose courage and martial prowess are only 
equaled by the novelty of his initials. Lest 
the patriotism of the Cubans might flag for 
lack of stimulus, a meeting was held in Four- 
teenth Street last week, to crowd which the 
Cuban boarding-houses were depopulated for 
the time being. One cannot help thinking that 
very little good is being done the revolution 
by having it carried on here in New York. A 
report of the revolutionary proceedings in 
Fourteenth Street says: 

“It was largely attended. General Maceo, 
of the Cuban army, presented his credentials, 
and, after they were examined, several Cubans 
suggested that he should join the revolutionary 
Committee of New York, whose duty it is to 
collect funds, etc., to keep up the revolution. 
He declined, however, saying that he had no 
time, and that his business was to fight, and 
not to go from house to house asking for money. 
Maceo was pressed for nearly an hour to join. 
He became quite indignant, declaring that he 
would not be dictated to by the exiles, and 
that if they would not contribute to the cause, 
he would have nothing more to do with them. 
More than half of those present rose and were 
leaving the meeting, when they were called 
back by the leaders and persuaded to stay. 
After some patriotic addresses were delivered, 
it was resolved to support Maceo and do all 
that was possivle for the cause.” 

It will be observed, from the above proceed- 
ings, that Maceo prefers to carry on his Cuban 
revolution in Cuba, and that his compatriots 
prefer to carry it on in New York. 














Tue lorn husband in the city smokes all over 
the house. His wife, at Long Branch, flirts all 
over the beach. Both are satisfied. The par- 
lor curtains and the character of the sad sea 
sands alone suffer. 





Puckerings. 


LIMBHORN hats will be much worn in Boston 
this season. 


THE street-boy now wends his way to the 
free baths and gets blonded. 


THE sword may be less mighty than the pen; 
but how about the scissors ? 


FourTH-OF-JULY is in the air, and Bellevue 
is already beginning to build a temporary ex- 
tension. 


THE Gospel-mill has stopped for the season, 
Grist is accumulating; but the miller is ‘‘relax- 
ing” in Europe. 

A MAN Often feels light-hearted on hearing 
of the demise of a wealthy relative; but this 
can’t be said of him when he misses a ferry- 
boat. 


Now softly shines the silvery moon, 
The lover, ah! what joy is his; 
For ’tis the amorous month of June, 

Of course it is. 


THERE are many things which disconcert the 
average young lady; and one of them is, while 
reading an intensely interesting novel, to dis- 
cover that in the most exciting part there isa 
chapter torn out. 


Tue P. I. man tells us of the visit, ‘“‘at West 
Point, of the Colonel of the roth regiment 
Madras Infantry and wife.”’ Is the Colonel 
the colonel of his wife? Or is the wife the 
wife of the 19th regiment Madras native, etc. ? 
Or wouldn’t it be better to put it: ‘‘ Colonel of 
his wife and her native infantry’? 


Grant didn’t travel through Italy for no- 
thing. He is getting up in the language of 
ancient Rome, and can translate easy sentences 
nicely. We give his last effort: — 

‘*Timeo Danads et dona ferentes.” 

Timeo, \'m afraid of; Danaos, Dana; et, but 
not; dona ferentes, of those fellows who bring 
presents to me. 


THOSE are the nights most sweet of all, 
And Tabitha raises her caterwaul, 

To the roof-tree ascending to frolic. 
That fetcheth the Thomas feline there, 
With intentions respectable, solid, square— 
When falls, interrupting the chaste affair, 

The boot-jack, in curve parabolic. 


WHEN in the aisles of the woodland white 
clouds of fragrant 
Blossoms are born, and the grape is green 
on the vine: 
Then does the country justice commit the 
vagrant, 
(Otherwise Tramp,) for stealing shirts off the 
line. 


ARISE, sweet June, take me who sing thy praise, 
And lead me by the hand through leafy ways 
To where in some far sunlit glade may sit 
Some oak-wreathed Dryad fair, whose soft limbs 
glow 
Warm through her drapery’s diaphanous snow; 
And introduce me: and then you can quit. 












































THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICNIC. 


The steamer its last bell is ringing, 
In a moment she'll be on her way, 
And the amorous damsels are singin + 
‘¢ There’s a land that 1s fairer than diy,’ 
The steamer, in fact there’s a noise on her 
Which melts not, it’s truthful to say, 
Until the meek, festive wife-poisoner 
Remarks: ‘‘ Let us pray!’’ 


HE Sunday-school picnic is one of the 
grandest things ever gotten up in the 
shape of an innocent diversion—on pa- 

per. About four weeks before it comes off the 
congregation is on the qui vive to ascertain the 
day. This is always the case. When the day 
has been announced and duly commented on, 
preparations are made by the young men of the 
sanctuary to get away from business to take the 
fair objects of their affections. 

The day at last arrives, and the young man 
gets away with his girl and a large basket of 
provisions. Before he reaches the steamer — 
for the Sunday-school picnic is invariably a 
marine affair—the basket-handle has eaten so 
far into his palm that it is almost visible through 
his knuckles; and he chokes down the fancies 
which flit through his mind, and begins to con- 
clude that even picnics have drawbacks. But 
this is only the introductory racket. After the 
grove is reached, the young man is sent upa 
tree by his fair tyrant to fix a swing to the 
branches; and aftcr he has torn his trousers, 
dislocated his piccadilly, and barked his shins, 
he succeeds in performing the duty allotted 
him, only to ascertain that there is still a more 
arduous one in store for him, in the shape of 
giving the aforesaid maiden or widow, as the 
case may be, a ‘‘ scup.” 

After this agony the dinner is spread, and 
the young man is sent a half-mile to a farm- 
house to procure water to mix with the lemon 
provided by the church. After the meal is 
over he goes into the woods to pluck ane- 
mones with his fair one, and after the mosqui- 
toes have been at work on him fora few mi- 
nutes, he concludes that he is more plucked 
against than plucking. 

When he gets home that night he is so stiff 
and sore that he can scarcely walk, and he sol- 
emnly swears that he will never again go on a 
picnic, no matter if the church is fifty thousand 
dollars in debt. 








SANDWICHES. 


Tis sweet to watch the rows of sandwiches 
As the shining mahogany bar they gem; 
We may say of all lands that this is the land which is 
Very sorely addicted to them. 
When made of ham, a taste of divinity 
Permeates it, and a glow of spice 
Is born of it and its sweet affinity, 
Beer, which, together, are very nice. 





THE sandwich is one of the democratic 
trademarks of this free and glorious country. 
Like mignonette, its qualities surpass its charms. 
It is one of those things which greet us as we 
glide around this vale of tears, just as the but- 
tercup or the marigold greets the swallow. 

The ten-cent sandwich is regarded as an ar- 
rogant, high-toned relic of effete opulence and 
barbarity, while the five-cent one is generally 
looked upon as the symbol of humility and 
don’tcareacontinentalism. 

The sandwich originated, or rather was orig- 
inated, in England, but, like Shakspere, it is 
claimed by the world. It is one of the things 
that will never change. Empires may be lev- 
eled with the ground, sewing-machines may be 
improved on, Tilden may rustle around for the 
Presidency, and Puck take it into his head to 
wear trousers, but the sandwich will hold its 
own, and be as popular in the 37th century as 
it is to-day—if we are not in error. 
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PUCK. 








WHERE OATS, PEAS, BEANS AND BARLEY 
GROWS. 


HE time has arrived when materfamilias 
suggests to paterfamilias that the family 
should leave town; and when pater ex- 

hibits to his fireside companion the small weekly 
balance of his ledger, and when mater there- 
upon decides that a farmhouse is the very place 
for the summer, being cheap. Accordingly 
that worthy lady scans the advertisements, and 
with astrong memory of a long dosing of spring 
salts, thinks of New Rochelle; but, finding that 
neighborhood too expensive, determines to 
visit, experimentally, a vea/ farmhouse, which 
(her thoughts always on fashionable resorts) 
she deems, though not on the mountains, a tip- 
top house, and, while not near the sea—in fact, 
near a wood—yet still a spot where the chil- 
dren may sport around the beech and listen to 
the waves—of the branches—long branches in 
fact. A house where milk is free as water and 
eggs served plentifully—ovum-much, so to 
speak: and where, in the heart of summer, we 
may enjoy draughts of the cool spring—which, 
it will be admitted, is well. 

Therefore materfamilias dons the usual short 
traveling-dress and takes the train. Reaching 
the station, she hires a carriage, which, in her 
state of mind brings thoughts of Rockaway, 
and is driven to the tip-top farm-house, where 
she encounters two negroes, (arcades Sambo), 
chopping wood with dull hatchets, which, her 
ideas running on one subject, reminds her of 
natives of the had-a-round-ax; and she bids 
one of them summon the lady of:the house. 
The friend and brother addressed scratches his 
head—most likely with his farm hand, mater 
thinks—and calls the housekeeper, who comes 
from her family baking, like a description of 
the probabilities, ‘warm, partly cloudy, and 
possibly fair.” She proves to be a lady with a 
florid (also floured) face and—but this may be 
the effect of the soil—sandy hair. 

She invites materfamilias to dinner, and runs 
off for fear her bread may be burnt—being in 
the country, she may mean sunburnt. 

Dinner-hour comes, and mater sits down to 
ham, eggs and cabbage; and discovers, inci- 
dentally that the bill-of-fare is changed only 
to eggs, ham and cabbage, and cabbage, eggs 
and ham, throughout the season. 

The farm laborers are at the table: each has 
a very firm—-that is to say, a stable air, about 
him, which is not pleasant; and the son—the 
sport of the village—also appears. He has the 
reputation of being a sad dog (mater wonders, 
as she sees him chew tobacco, if it is a spitz 
dog), and he is more offensive than the rest— 
considering himself clever. 

‘The garniture of the table is bad—prime- 
evil, in truth. ‘The knives, probably out of re- 
spect to the gentlemen from the meadows, are 
from Shef-field; and the forks are allemania- 
cal—that is to say, two-tine-ic; which suggests 
to mater that they may be German silver. The 
spoons are not even pewter-tively silver; and 
the stone-china ware is stone-china wore: while 
the napkins are rhymes for cotton—that is, 
they are not on. 

That this will not do is like the dinner, very 
plain; and mater vows that sooner than eat 
even delicacies with such surroundings, she 
would prefer all summer to subsist on dry rusk 
in urbe; so she returns home full—of disap- 
pointment. Result: Mater and pater adopt 
the recommendations of a hotel-keeper with 
reference, to escape June and his Cape May 
house. 





Sheu 





‘“‘O what is so rare as a day in June?” 
The poet serenely sings. 

We know what it is if it’s neath the moon; 
’Tis an elephant with wings. 
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PICCADILLY. 


THE 
The Piccadilly 
Is white as the lily, 
But when it’s colored it’s not; 
It’s worn by plumbers, 


Mechanics and bummers, 
And it wilts when the days are hot. 





HE Piccadilly is well worthy the attention 
of philosophers and other people. Its 
characteristics, from an esthetic stand- 

point, claim for it a prestige which is seldom 
awarded to anything in the dry-goods line. It 
is immaculate as snow, and has a general meek- 
ness about it which is truly beautiful. It is not 
hardy, nor has it a great deal of stability. It 
is very much like the sensitive plant —the least 
thing will get it off its nut, as the saying is. 
When the dog-days are on the boards the Pic- 
cadilly will melt like a gratuitous banquet, and 
when the button flies off the back of your 
shirt, and it commences to wander up and ex- 
plore the top of your head, it is pretty sure to 
make itself felt. If there is anything that sets 
off the hidden charms of the Piccadilly it is a 
simon-pure Ethiop. 

If we are not mistaken, the Piccadilly was 
invented in London, and on its advent became 
very popular with oarsmen whose trademark 
was the single-barreled eyeglass. After a while 
it got the bulge on the long-famous ‘‘ Byron.” 
It is now considered a sufficient guarantee of a 
man’s worth and merit when a collar appears 
under the auspices of his patronymic. All 
statesmen and poets have been thus honored; 
and we think the day is not far distant when 
we shall be favored with collars bearing the 
names of Beecher, Vosburgh, McCoskry, Clark- 
son Potter, and other specialists now engrossing 
the public mind. 


With an ivory finish they softly shine, 

And they wear a lustre that seems divine, 
And, further, of all they’re within the reach, 
As they cost somewhat less than a quarter each, 








THE EYE-GLASS FIEND. 


~ F all the peripatetic tradesmen we meet, 
the eye-glass fiend is eminently the boss. 


4” There is a sort of serio-comic enthusiasm 
about him that elevates him to a much more 
dignified place in our estimation than that 
held by the clam, the radish and other fiends 
too numerous to mention. 

Of course he possesses not the qualifications 
of a first-class optician, but he has sufficient 
cheek to make the unwary believe he does. 

It is pleasant to see him glide into a house 
and tell a lady in the most serious manner 
that there isa general coruscation meandering 
down the southwestern slope of her retina. 

The lady is, of course, frightened, which is 
just the effect the eye-glass fiend aims at. 

Before she has time to recover her senses, 
he whips out a pair of spectacles, infinitely 
inferior to those sold on the Courtland street 
apple stands, and offers them for the modest 
price of two dollars and a half. They are 
generally worth about a quarter, 

In an unguarded moment she yields, and 
planks down a deposit of fifty cents, with the 
privilege of returning the glasses if they don’t 
suit in the course of two weeks, when the fiend 
promises to call to see how her retina is getting 
along. She never sees him again. The eye- 
glass fiend should be crushed. He is one of 
the most serious frauds to be found in any 
grade of society. He pales all preconceived 
views of mortal cupidity; and it may be safely 
said that beside him the book-agent is a ‘pearl 
of consistency, and the lightning-rod ditto is 
simply a seraph. 
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PUCK. 





_ THE SORROWS OF A WAITER. 


A SUMMER (RESORT) IDYL. 


M AIDENS all, and lovers true,, 





Listen to my sad narration 
Of a love-knot cut in two,, 
And a Poet’s tribulation, 


She, a maiden, trusting, fair, 

Sentimental, golden hair, 
And all that. 

He, a Poet, rumor said, 

Melancholy, whiskeréd, 

And upon his classic head 
Sorrow sat. 


Well, they met and loved, of course, 
Or they ne’er had been the source 
Of my song. 
And he swore he loved her true, 
Wrote her verses, billets-doux, 
As the happy moments fled, 
Swift along. 


Till, O horrid, fated day! 
Came Papa, severe and gray, 
On the scene. 
Satisfied with one brief view, 
Our Poet fled—that is, withdrew— 
Nor did time to bid adieu 
Intervene. 


Sighed the maiden, ‘Angels bright, 
Guard, oh guard my love to-night — 
Poet-love.” 
Then the father sternly smiled— 
Had you seen him, you’d have styled 
Mephistopheles as mild 
As a dove. 


And in language shocking —quite, 

Which ’twould never do to write 
Nor to print, 

He denounced his daughter’s bard, 

Using terms so very hard 

That his heart may be compar‘d 
To a flint. 


O you something little dash! 
Where I take my noonday hash, 

That young clown 
Is the man who brings my plate, 
When I drop in rather late; 
Why, he’s nothing but a wait- 

Er in town, 

HEM Locu. 








MR. KROEGER AS A HUMANITARIAN. 


M i R. KROEGER was lately reading the 
paper. By accident he came across an 
article in which it was argued that 
music had a very favorable effect on lunatics. 

Mr. Kroeger is naturally of an investigating 
turn of mind, so he decided to give the thing 
a practical test. He is an accomplished pianist. 

He determined that if lunatics would become 
rational under the influence of the divine affla- 
tus, he might get up some—that which would do 
away with asylums altogether. 

With this idea uppermost in his mind he 
dropped a note to a friend who kept a private 
asylum, saying that he thought he could do 
away with the institution, and that if he would 
let him use his place for experiments he would 
have him, the keeper, appointed Commissioner 
of Lunatics at a large salary, should the scheme 
come out all right. 

The keeper responded in a few days, accept- 
ing the proposition. 

Kroeger than appointed a time for the first 
experiment, and had an upright piano sent to 
the asylum. 

At the appointed time Kroeger was on hand, 
full of confidence, and literally covered with 
smiles. 

He took his seat at the piano and ordered a 
maniac to be brought out. 

As he made his appearance Mr. Kroeger 
struck up a tune by an American composer, 
and the lunatic turned pale and clamored for 
blood. Then Mr. Kroeger turned the tune into 
the “Carnival of Venice,” and the lunatic 
underwent an entire change. He commenced 





skipping around 4 la Majilton. He was bois- 
terous and breezy. 

“You see,” said Mr. Kroeger, “ different 
tunes produce different effects.” And then, 
with the air of an enthusiast, he started one 
of Strauss’s dreamiest waltzes, and, after listen- 
ing to it for a few moments, the lunatic became 
perfectly rational and spoke on various subjects, 
and smiled with school-girl innocence. 

“Now,” said Mr. Kroeger, ‘‘ ‘New Vienna’ 
is his tune, and so long as he hears it he will be 
all right. Now then, I have patented a lot of 
young orchestrions, about half the size of gas- 
metres. They play but one tune apiece, and 
can be wound up so that they will run for 
twenty hours. 

‘¢ All a lunatic will have to do will be to have 
an orchestrion strapped on his back like a knap- 
sack and have his tune set a-going, and he’ll be 
able to go around and transact business, and 
live with his friends, and get drunk like rational 
people. 

‘*I am going to get up a corporation to be 
called ‘ The Association for the Suppression of 
Lunatic Asylums,’ and I’ll have you elected to 
some fat office. I’ll furnish the orchestrions 
at a good price, and take in all the newspaper 
puffs, monuments, and other things.” 

He then had the contents of the asylum 
brought out, and he found out the tune which 
would effectually squelch the noncomposity of 
each, and took their measures for orchestrions. 

In telling me of it the other day, Mr. Kroeger 


| said: 


“Tt was very strange to me that it took such 
a variety of tunes to soothe lunatics. Some 
danced and stood on their heads at ‘ Hold the 
Fort,’ and others sat down and wept at ‘ Tim 
Finnegan’s Wake.’ 

‘When I discovered what made one of them 
wild, and what in the same person produced 
docility, I played both tunes together, and the 
result was often ludicrous, being frequently a 
happy combination of two extreme opposites; 
such, for instance, as gospel-grinding and 
pugilism. 

‘After I had assorted the lunatics and dis- 
covered how many ‘ Lanigan’s Balls,’ ‘il Ba- 
cios,’ ‘Cuckoo Songs,’ etc., there were in the 
place, I sent for orchestrions and set each man 
tree, with apparatus belching out the tune it 
represented. 

‘¢ The worst of the thing was that each man 
heard the music of his companions, and the 
result was that what calmed the lunacy of one 
set another wild for blood, so they got fighting 
among themselves, and the militia had to be 
called out. 

‘* It was the gosh blamedest pot pourri I ever 
heard.” 

After this he left me with a downcast look, 
which seemed to speak the chagrin and dis- 
appointment under which he was suffering. 

R. K. M. 








THE FLORIDA WITNESS. 


es 
i is never a pleasant thing to call a man a 

iy liar. When that man is a resident of 
Florida, it is not charitable. When he is 

a Florida politician, it is not humane. On the 
other hand, however, it would be vain to assert, 
in view of the recent Congressional develop- 
ments, that truth is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Florida witness. We are quite 
willing to admit that a residence in Florida (if 
only for the prescribed term of one year) 
should be an atonement for much. Humanity 
is naturally frail, and the possession of all the 
virtues—both celestial and national—is vouch- 
safed to but few. Florida politicians have their 
patience and sense of forbearance well devel- 
oped, and it might be too much to ask that 
they should possess other meritorious qualities. 
Still, it has grown up to be a sort of usage that 





the witness-stand is a bad place for romance 
and picturesqueness, This fact does not seem 
to have Cawned upon the Florida witnesses in 
Congress. As a natural result of this, their tes- 
timony regarding the Electoral frauds is rather 
fanciful. It is interwoven with strange anoma- 
lies and garnished with diverting tales. ‘There 
is an air of plausibility and romance about it 
which does not accord well with preconceived 
ideas of legal testimony. 

When the student of political history reads, 
in years to come, about the “ Florida frauds,” 
he will find the record to be somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

BUGBEE BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE. 

‘‘My name is Bugbee; am a carpet-bagger; 
lived a year in Florida; was Supervisor of 
Sandstone Marsh, Dade county; was in pay of 
tne Republican State Central Committee; 
counted the votes, forged, altered and threw 
off the ballots, and cast the vote which made 
Hayes President. Am naturally dishonest. 
Tell the truth now for the first time in my life, 
because I was not given a Cabinet position. 
Would sooner die than see a man elevated to 
the chief magistracy of the nation through 
guise of fraud.” 

Question. ‘*State, Mr. Bugbee, whether the 
election in your county was peaceable. Was 
suffrage restricted? Were Republicans re- 
strained from voting ?” 

‘‘Yes, in large numbers. Thousands were 
driven from the polls. I drove several hundred 
myself. A reign of terror prevailed, and blood 
flowed like water. It was not safe to leave 
one’s house, and extra hazardous to stay within 
doors. I remember one man being shot at 
thirty-one times. They missed him every time 
but once. Then the ball hit his wife. She 
had with her two infants one year old. It is 
my opinion that they were twins. Oh! it was 
terrible! Iwould not live through such a cam- 
paign for $12,000.” 

Question. “‘What did you do when it was 
over ?” 

‘*T falsified the returns. My demand fora 
Cabinet position was refused. Oh, I’m a bad 
man. Don’t ask me any more to-day.” 

[ Adjourned. | 


BUGBEE BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE, 

‘‘Bugbee is not my name, I have been a 
resident of Florida for twenty years. Was a 
wealthy planter before the War. I married an 
octoroon—no, I mean I was Local Supervisor 
in Dade county. The place was forced upon 
me. At first [ declined it; but the Governor 
pressed me to accept. I did so. My object 
was to prevent frauds. I was on the lookout 
for them. I have the reputation of being a 
pretty wide-awake man. Never committed any 
forgery. ‘The election was perfectly honest. I 
cast the vote which made Hayes President. 
By ——, it was an honest vote.” 

Question. ‘‘ Was the election peaceful ?” 

‘It was. I never saw one moreso. Not a 
sound could be heard for miles around. We 
threw open our doors for the passers-by to 
come in. But they did not come. An almost 
celestial stillness prevailed.” 

Question. ‘‘No murders?” 

“Why, bless your soul, we don’t know what 
they are. I never saw such a still election. 
Why, even the little boys put aside their tin- 
horns, so as not to disturb the quiet. I thought 
election-day was Sunday, and I said, ‘Is it 
not time to take the kids—’” 

Question. ‘* Kids?” 

‘‘T may have said children that day—‘ take 
them to Sunday-school?’ ‘No,’ says my wife, 
‘this is not Sunday, but election-day.’ So I 
went and voted’ By recalling this Sunday- 
school business is how I come to think of it. 
It hurts my feelings to be cross-examined.” 

[Adjourned.} 
ERNEST HARVIER. 
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MR. JAMES GORDON BENNETT SURRENDER- 
ING HIMSELF TO JUSTICE, 





en Intellectual Department has furnished 
me the details of the arrangements made 
to receive the “Great Criminal” on his 
arrival here early in July. 

Nothing need here be said as to his act of 
sacrificing himself on the altar of his Country’s 
Justice. Conscience, doubtless, drove him to it. 
Playing English gentleman and trotting around 
all day after a fox could not stifle the reproaches 
of that inward monitor; nor could flinging his 
long, lithe and limber limbs in the mazy waltzes 
of the Jardin Mabille erase the memory of those 
footsteps in the snow, which marked the story 
of his crime. 

Suffice it to say, he has cabled anxious 
America that he is coming home to surrender 
himself up to Justice, and we are to receive 
him. 

The following is, as at present arranged, the 
programme: 

On the arrival of the steamer off Sandy Hook 
she will be boarded by a detachment of bold 
detectives from the police-boat Seneca, who 
will proceed at once to load Mr. Bennett down 
with chains, handcuffs, straight waistcoats, and 
leg fetters. Also a ball and chain. He will then 
be put into an iron cage and be brought to the 
city. 

‘ ORDER OF CEREMONIES. 
Detachment of Newsboys, not in uniform. 
A Man 
(trying to get across the street to a Free 
Lunch Shop). 

Brass Band, playing a Dirge. 
Superintendent Walling 
(mounted on a fiery, untamed steed, borrowed 
from the Bleecker Street car-stables). 
Cuorus oF IpioTs. 
Scots wha’ hae for Bennett bled, 
Bummers wham his Soup-house fed, 
See him, now, with fright half dead— 
All in chains and misery. 





The Intellectual Department of the New York 
Herald, clothed in quintuple sheets, 
and weeping. 
The P. I. Man 
(more in sorrow than in humor). 

















Police. 
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Mr. Bennett in a Cage. 
eS & £ @ 3. SOs 2. Seog se 
Battery Q, 333d N. Y. Heavy Artillery, 
with guns loaded to the muzzle—or more. 
District Attorney Phelps, 


carrying a safe in which there are no pigeon- 
holes for indictments. 


Assistant District Attorney Rollins 
(with one eye in a fine frenzy rolling). 


The Hangman. 
Some more Newsboys — un-uniformed. 
White flags in the rear. 


If he arrives on Sunday, all the stores on 
Broadway will be closed. 

Citizens are requested to look as gloomy as 
possible. 

If any person finds it necessary to ‘‘ smile,” 
he will retire to some ‘‘shades”’ and smile in a 
glass, darkly. 


The jury will be a “struck jury,” drawn 
from the ‘ Jockey,” “ Polo,” ‘‘N. Y. Yacht,” 
‘¢ Manhattan,” and other clubs, and great in- 
terest is felt in their probable verdict. If they 
find him guilty of arson in the 33d degree, 
Ancient Scottish rite, he may be only fined, 
and mulcted in 40 mustangs for the poloists, 
or a cup for the next yacht cruise. But this is 
doubtful. The deed of blood that was done at 
Marydel cries aloud for ‘‘vengeance.” Mr. 
Frederick May, a young man with a very ex- 
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tremely healthy appetite, cannot be unplea- 
santly slaughtered by a ruffian, without America 
demanding justice, and justice we wi// have, 
even if it costs us 47 cents for rope. 

As St. Lawrence Jerome Parke well said to 
me: ‘‘ Double dash-dash it, me boy, if they’d 
only had sense enough to go out in the snow 
and pretend to fight a duel, everything would 
have been all right. But a bloody, sanguinary 
double-d dashed affair like this must be investi- 
gated and punished!” 

Mr. Bennett will probably be hanged. 


TRIPLET. 








ANOTHER. 


4 E alluded, some time since, to the sad 
case of a nan who committed suicide 
prematurely, after waiting several 

years in vain for the completion of the Brook- 
lyn bridge. His sarcastic message to Humanity 
was then recorded, and we innocently imagined 
that his death and burial was the last we should 
hear of him. But, so far from having this ef- 
fect, he has sprung into a new—a sort of fost- 
mortem life, as it were. He has taken root in 
Connecticut, and has proceeded, in the case 
of a person of that State, to die again. Here 
is the message which he left: 

‘* When the devil has time to kill flies with his 
tail, then will I believe in the love and truth of a 
woman.” 

This shows him to be a man of most sar- 
castic thought and feeling. He gives, it will be 
noticed, an ungallant mention to the fair sex, 
which must be the result of personal experience 
to be appreciated. If the suicide is truthful 
as well as sarcastic, he virtually blocks himself 
off from any belief in feminality. It should 
be stated, however, that, as this was his last 
statement, and as only a few minutes elapsed 
before his death, the ladies would not have a 
superabundance of time to enjoy his confidence 
and society. If all women-haters and sarcasti- 
cally-minded men would commit suicide as this 
one has done, some. gain would be accom- 
plished. We should take pleasure in alluding to 
their demise. 
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TO AN ORGAN-GRINDER. 


WITH upturned, saint-like countenance you grind 
Some notes that on my senses sweetly fall; 
Then suddenly you turn to ** Lanigan’s Ball,’’ 
And make me feel to any fate resigned. 
Only your red-capped monkey seems to find 
Communion with you joyous as you drawl 
Your uncouth lingo, and serenely haul 
Ilim out of harm by the rope about him twined. 
Although at times entrancingly you play, 
I'd like to see pale roses bloom above 
Your nameless grave, Sometimes your music’s spell 
Doth waft me on ineffable wings away— 
One moment I taste the honeyed lips of love, 
And then I breast the seething billows of hell. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 








APPROPRIATE TO THE SEAS-ON. 


22-, 

j UCK desires it to be distinctly understood 
4s that he does not own a yacht; he owns it 
honorably—and he wishes to be none the 

less distinctly understood when he says that 
often, when flying ‘‘ ’twixt heaven and earth,” 
he has envied the happy yacht-owners and felt 
(to coin a word) a regretta that he was not in 
the way of being invited—the companion-way. 

There is no rapture in the lonely shore for 
him; the rapture is in being aboard and lodging 
at another’s expense, watching the merry waves 
breaking into riplets of gold under the summer 
sun, or dimpling into silver smiles while coquet- 
ting with the moon; and anon to lean over the 
side, speculating whether the quarantine ships 
are horse-pitals for those troubled with ma/ de 
mare. 

Puck thinks, therefore, that some of the 
wealthy yacht owners ought to invite him on a 
cruise, and the following are some of the rea- 
sons why they yacht to: 

He is acquainted with the habits of the 
monsters of the deep, and can expatiate on the 
reasons and porpoises of their formation. 

He can sing superbly the well known bass 
song, calculated to please navigators, ‘“‘ The 
Old Sextant.” 

He has a fund of jokes, appropriate to the 
sea, for the amusement of the maritime party; 
such as: A certain spot being a sharking bad 
one for fishing; That the sea should be called 
Finland; Hits on the Irish stew-ard, ef cetera. 
Puck naturally objects to retailing his entire 
collection, for reasons that will be appreciated. 

He is fond, in the morning, of taking a 
‘theader” into the deeply,darkly, dive-in-ly blue. 

He knows everything about everything board 
ships—as, for instance, that the colored cook’s 
sleeping-apartment is Uncle Tom’s Cabin; that 
a main sail could not be made in Massachusetts; 
that “‘ aye, aye, sir,” is not the first person, 
singular, and that neither of them is the sailors 
weather-eye; that to speak of the captain as the 
skipper is quite the cheese; that the capstan is 
not a hat-stand; that the jolly tar and the pitch 
of the vessel are-in no way related; that an old 
salt is of no use to the cook, that a man may be 
a pleasant gentleman, yet be astern; that the 
man at the wheel should pay no attention if 
you spoke to him—the spokes of the wheel, 
though, should command the felloe’s ear; that 
‘*a wet sheet and a flowing sail” has no refe- 
rence to your bed; that the log is not a billet, 
and that it is more like a di//et doux, and that 
there are not eight bells aboard. 

He, being a sort of sporting character, could, 
for the amusement of the passengers, during a 
calm, box the compass, and, in a friendly spar, 
he would always be foremast. 

And Puck begs that the invitations may not 
flow in so rapidly that, for fear of offending a 
number, he will be forced to decline all, and 
thus be compelled to forego—his anticipated 
pleasure and ‘“‘a life on the ocean waive.” 





A PLEA FOR DECENCY 
IN ART, 


@& 
F Mr. Anthony Comstock, as the conserva- 
a tor of American novels, won’t come to the 
rescue, Puck must. Weare referring to 
that school of art, which gives us, in very weakly 
papers, the bare facts of the chronique scanda- 
Zeuse of our day’s doings, and dishes up, in all 
their nakedness, the scenes which the daily 
papers consider too gross even to describe in 
type. 
yTThese artists of—shall we say, the Boston 
school ?—might, perhaps, be induced to draw 
these scenes su as not to offend Anthony Com- 
stock, or Puck, or decency. We suggest that 
they should draw from the model. Somewhere 
about Tremont street, or Bromfield street, or in 
the Studio Building, in Boston, there was once 
upon a time a gang who mysteriously met, upon 
certain evenings, and drew figures in a “ Life 
School.”” But they never got any life into their 
pictures. Clearly, then, they should, for Art’s 
sake and for Comstock’s sake, draw from the 
model. 
And we suggest a few cartoons which might 
come in handy, and—as first pages—would be 
very showy on the news-stands. 





Fearful Fate of a Fickle and Faithless Female Wife in 
Kalamazoo ! 
She takes charcoal with her lover! Her husband is in 


the background, looking at the horrid deed! 


Or again, a mild way of working up an item, 
might be as follows: 





A Beautiful Girl of Oshkosh insists upon going toa Ball, 
with her Fiancé, clad only in her robe de nuit. 


Of course we can’t be expected to furnish @// 
the cartoons for these papers, but we will add 
one more. 











A Peep behind the Scenes in High Life. 
A Deserted Fair One in Fifth Avenue consoles herself 
with a Poodle. 
And the sooner these gentle hints are adopted, 
the more decent will the Boston papers become. 








____ A CURE FOR TOOTHACHE. 


> — 

VERYONE has been troubled, more or 
less—generally more—with toothache. 
From time to time benefactors have 

arisen and made prescriptions calculated to 
free humanity from this ache and pain. The 
benefactors have, for the most part, failed 
miserably. A little transitory ascendantcy has 
been in most cases their sole reward, and then 
they have subsided into oblivion. There has 
arisen, however, recently, a man whose goal is 
not Oblivion. It is Fame. This man has scat- 
tered to the winds the traditions of prior bene- 
factors, and come forth aglow with promise. He 
bears with him a harbinger of success—a recipe. 
From the way he presents it we incline to think 
that his advent is not spontaneous. 

*¢ He was not always thus.” 


He seems rather to have become so by art 
and training. He has developed into what he is. 
He has grown more so. He has mellowed. 
He has surmounted obstacles. He has brushed 
aside dangers. Perfect and complete, he now 
stands with the following extraordinary recipe: 

CURE FOR TOOTHACHE, 
ONE OUNCE OF ALCOHOL. 
TWO DRACHMS OF CAYENNE PEPPER. 
ONE OUNCE OF KEROSENE OIL. 
LET IT STAND 24 HOURS BEFORE USING. 

IT CURES THE WORST ‘TOOTHACHE KNOWN. 

There is, to say the least, a certain sort of 
novelty about this. There has always been 
great consumption of alcohol, though not for 
this specific purpose. Cayenne pepper is a 
condiment not usually given for assuaging pain 
or allaying bodily ills. It exercises a rather 
contrary effect in most cases. As to the kero- 
sene oil, we cannot imagine what its healing 
properties can be. This kerosene, when added 
to Cayenne pepper and alcohol, cannot exer- 
cise a very soothing effect on the sufferer. The 
materials seem to be—we say it with due dif- 
fidence—badly chosen. 

The crowning absurdity is found in the last 
designation: 

Let it stand 24 hours before using. 

This brings neither balm or comfort to the 
disconsolate sufferer. The kind of relief he 
seeks must be obtainable instanter, and not 
after a delay of a day or so- 

It may be said perhaps—and certainly with 
some semblance of truth—that the author of 
the recipe may be a humorist in disguise. 
Several of his strokes are exceedingly clever, 
and show great skill. If he is an old man, he 
should be shown the error of his ways; if he is 
young, he should be made to desist, and shown 
that he is joking on a too delicate theme. If he 
is a woman, the case is hopeless, and the lurid 
recipe must stand forever. 
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THE SHOWMAN’S STORY. 


ee 

a was the Showman’s story, and he told it 
as we were watching the circus pass by. 
“Yaas, sir, I’m what you might call a veteran. 

in the business, Jined the church at twenty, 

and the circus at twenty-one. I’ve been kinder 

irregular on the church question ever sence; 

but I’ve hung on steady to the show. 

‘* Yassir, I done some lively business when I 
was younger ’n I am now. I reckon I could 
have give ole P. T. Barnum himself a pint or 
two on interprise when I was a young man. But 
I ain’t done naathin’ reelly to amount to much 
sence my Ku-Klux business. 

‘* You never heerd of that? Well, now, that’s 
kinder sing’lar. Most folks easter the Alle- 
ghaynies hev heerd of my Ku-Klux ’n’ my 
Victims. Quite a considerable crowd hev seen 
’em. Them Ku-Klux ’n’ the annexed victims 
constitooted the show sensation of their season. 

“‘Lemme see. That was nigh on to ’leven 
years ago, in Johnson’s time. I b’lieve they 
hedn’t got a name for it in those days; but the 
bloody shirt was a-flutterin’ in the mornin’ 
breeze putty lively. The Ku-Klux was robbin’ 
hen-roosts and scarifyin’ niggers all through the 
South, and the papers was full on’em. Least- 
ways the Democratic papers worn’t so blamed 
anxious to get the latest reports; but the Repu- 
blican journals held up “reir end. The illu- 
strated papers came out strong. They had 
picters of masks worn by the Ku-Klux; ’n’ 
views of mutilated fifteenth-amendments. That 
sort of thing seemed to be about all the public 
cared for. The show business was languishing. 

‘I was busted up in Skeneateles, N. Y.,ona 
Combination Mule Circus and ‘Thaumaturgical 
Show. ‘The mules was all right; squar, steady, 
reliable animals, capable of affordin’ an even- 
ing’s harmless amusement without raisin’ a blush 
to the cheek of innocence—without raising no 
blushes nowheres - which you know is excep- 
tional for mules. They drawred well enough; 
the trouble was that I had an old fraud of a 
thaumaturgist, who couldn’t thaumaturge for a 
cent. He heeled over on the hat-trick; and 
the aujence give him an egg-testimonial. That 
made the show unpopular; besides spiling the 
thaumaturgist. 

“‘ Well, sir, I was most on my beam-ends 
when the idee come to me of a Ku-Kiux Show. 
I don’t know how it come: it kinder dawned 
on me; but I seen it was an inspiration, and I 
sot right to work. I mortgaged my mules, and 
sold my thaumaturgist to a medical college, ’n’ 
advertised for Ku-Klux out of the proceeds. 

‘The classes to which I addressed my ad- 
vertisement was the tramps and the chromo- 
agents. I got glorious specimens of each. 
Then I went down to Albany, where the people 
are powerful homely, and I raised two more re- 
cruits. Then there was two accidental finds, 
‘The Godsends’I used to call ’em. They 
beat the deck for looks. That filled up the 
quota of Ku-Klux; but I had to get my assort- 
ment of victims. I wanted four niggers ’n’ 
two white men; ’n’ I got ’em. 

“Two of the colored gentlemen hed been in- 
jured in railroad accidents. One must hev 
been a fine-looking feller oncet on a time; but 
he’d been reconstructed, some years previous, 
by a cow-catcher, ’n’ the original ideas of his 
creator hed of been improved upon. One 
nigger was pitted with small-pox to that extent 
that he might hev been said to be honey- 
combed. Number six hed been biled, in early 
youth, in a dyer’s vat; and it hed sot. He was 
purple pretty nearly all over, ’cept where they’d 
tried to take it,out with acids; and there he was 
variegatec. The section of that man on which 
they had principally experimented looked like a 
panorama of the War struck by lightnin’. One 

scrofulous nigger tried to ring himself in on 
me; but I rejected him for a fraud. I like to 








be ginuwine whenever possible; even in busi- 
ness. Of the white men, one was a buzz-saw 
subject; and the other was a case of nateral 
twist. That man hed more deformity to the 
squar inch than any man I ever saw. He took 
easy to the show business; he himself, person- 
ally, was largely owing to the profession. His 
mother hed attended a circus shortly before he 
come on shore; ’n’ the contortionist hed made 
a marked impression on her. 

“TI hed billed my show as extra-moral; and 
the morning I opened, at Fonda, I went round 
and called on all the ministers and deacons. 
One Democratic deacon couldn’t see the moral- 
ity of my exhibition; but every one of the 
others fell right in and promised. to show up at 
night. I ain’t no politician, and I don’t wan’t 
to say naathin’ unfair to neither party; but I 
do b’lieve the majority of religious folks is Re- 
publicans. Ef you happen to be a Republican 
yourself, understand I don’t mean no offense. 

“‘The performance went off fust-rate. We 
had a full house; crowded with the élite of 
Fonda and the fashion of Skeneateles, such as 
they were. I had my Ku-Klux ranged on one 
side of the platform. They were the awfullest 
set of humans the Lord ever got together; and 
I swear I don’t b’lieve he could hev done it ef 
he hedn’t hed me to help him. There wasn’t 
a man there thet wasn’t capable of arson, stra- 
tegy and spiles, to quote Shakspere; and to 
hev said that any one of them looked like a 
professional sheep-stealer on trial for murder 
in the first degree would hev been to go into 
extravagant eulogy. Opposite ’em was the vic- 
tims, with their wust side turned toward the 
congregation. Wehad pianner-music to begin 
with; a patriotic and Sunday-school pot-pourri, 
‘Hail C’lumby ’ and ‘ Golden Shore,’ to sorter 
strike the key-note of the exhibition; and then 
I got up and made a speech, and give a brief 
sketch of the state of affairs at the South, and 
the hatred of the conquered Southron for his 
dusky brother; and the methods he employed 
to take it out of the dusky. And as I went 
along, I illustrated my remarks with references 
to the subjects on view. I had a name and 
a history for each one, written up to match 
their looks by a newspaper man in Schenectady. 
Each Ku-Klux had a list of bloody achieve- 
ments that would hev turned a Comanche 
chief yaller with envy. I told jest how many 
niggers and Union men he’d killed; how he 
was captured, ’n’ what he hed to be fed on. 
Then I trotted out the Victims, and showed 
how they’d been mangled and excoriated by 
their ruthless oppressors. The pock-marked 
nigger hed been scourged barbarously, and his 
back was grilled with bright red paint, fearful 
expensive at retail, ’n’ between the pock ’n’ 
the parallel lines he looked orfle. I can’t com- 
pare him to naathin’ except the eend section 
of a tubular biler. The dyed nigger was kinder 
nervous. It was his debbew, and in order to 
bring him out to the best advantage, we hed to 
cut his garments rayther low in the back; which 
give him a sort of immodest feelin’. Besides, 
no man likes to make his debbew stern fore- 
most. LIain’t blamin’ him. One of my Ku- 
Klux fell asleep while I was tellin’ how he kep 
a lonely vigil of ten days ’n’ ten nights in a 
dismal swamp, jest in order to shoot a man 
whose brother-in-law hed once talked familiarly 
with a Commissary in the United States army. 
But he looked cusseder ’n’ ever, if possible, 
when he was asleep, and I forgave him. 

“‘T forgot to say that all my Ku-Klux were 
rigged up with revolvers ’n’ guns ’n’ cowhides 
’n’ torches ’n’ things. That was realism, and it 
took. All’long the road we jest raked the cash. 

‘“‘ We never had much competition; but when 
we did, I used to play it heavy. One nigger 
was about the complexion of putty; ’n’ we ex- 
hibited him oncet or twice as a corpse. Some- 
times we chained up a couple of the Ku-Klux, 








to make the thing look solider. ‘The God- 
sends’ looked especially well manacled. Some 
of ’em were never allowed to wash. Then there ' 
was a nigger about the show, who wasn’t in the 
regular dramatic company, and who wouldn’t 
show himself on the platform. But we used to 
get ahead of him by circulatin’ mysterious 
references to the wrongs the Ku-Klux had done 
him, and statin’ that he had received a fatal 
blow to his hopes of posterity. But the durn 
fool went in swimming at Portsmouth. 

“‘T don’t know how much longer we might 
hev gone on makin’ money hand over fist; but 
the hull blame ongrateful crowd began to 
weaken on me. They hadn’t no more prin- 
ciple ’n so many musk-rats,.’n’ they hadn’t half 
the savey. First off, a consumptive man in 
Chatham-Four-Corners licked my boss Ku-Klux 
all to pieces. And I had internal troubles. 
There was one of the Victims whom you 
wouldn’t readily recognize out of his war-paint; 
and I used to keep him in the box-office in the 
afternoons. He beat me out of fifty per cent 
of the sales, and whacked up with his chum in 
the Kluxes. Then there was one of the des- 
perate ruffians whose wife hed gone back on 
him, ’n’ run away with another feller; and he 
got into a habit of crying; and he cried on the 
platform two or three times. To match him I 
had a Victim, a nigger, who grinned like a 
chissy-cat all the evening. Besides, there was 
another of the oppressed who was all the time 
kickin because the paint hurt his skin, which 
was tender. Another ockerd thing was that my 
Victims were all bad characters, and used to 
get drunk and give away the morality of the 
show on slight provocation. 

** But the worst blow I got was when my 
second-worst’ Klux got to attendin’ church. 
Every place we stayed over Sunday, that wild, 
homicidal Georgian went to meetin’ twice a 
day. Now, I’maConnecticut man; my father 
was a deacon in good standin’, and I’ve taught 
a Sunday-school. I b’lieve in religion; but a 
Ku-Klux show is business. That man nearly 
got Jesus at Farmingham. I heerd he was to 
meetin’; followed him up and found him 
writhin’ on the anxious-seat, in a state of reli- 
gous ecstasy. But I was ekil to the occasion. 
I hauled him off, and reproached him for dis- 
turbin’ the services while in a state of beastly 
intoxication. Then I made a speech to the 
congregation, ’n’ told ’em to let him be an 
orfle example to ’em, ’n’ then I called a deacon 
to help me, and we took him away. 

“On our way the deacon began to grow 
cool in his manner, and to hint that my _busi- 
ness was ungodly. I headed him off d’reckly; 
repeated my remarks about the Klux bein’ an 
orfle example, and asked him to come to my 
show and see for himself. Then I shoved a 
clip-ticket into his hand, ’n’ he said mebbe 
there was some good in it after all. Wonder- 
ful how easy religion backs down into business. 

*« They broke up the show at last. One of 
my Kluxes hed left a wife, thirty years before, 
in East Haddam, Conn. She was in the 
aujence the night we showed there. She seen 
him. I thought ’twas the Fourther July. That 
woman lit out for the platform and demoral- 
ized the bulldozers in about six seconds ’n’ a 
half. After that, I did n’t think it worth while 
goin’ on much further with what was left of 
the show. And sence then, I’ve kinder shet 
down on the profession. 

‘<I did have some idee, at the beginning of 
this Yuropian war, of revivin’ the same thing 
with Bashi-Bazouks ’n’ Bulgarian victims. But 
I concluded not to. You see, them Bazouks 
ain’t bulldozers; they’re butchers. They’re all 
for cutting folks up. And apart from the fact 
that I ain’t got no facilities for exhibitin’ 
canned meats, I don’t reely think the public 
taste is ejucated up to that standpoint just yet.” 


H, C. BunNER. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 


In consequence of the dearth of amateurs, 


the Lyceum is closed. 


THE Dramatic Slave Mart on Union Square, 
otherwise known as “ the Rialto,” has opened 


for the season. 


** LEAVES IN VALLAMBROSA” are as nothing 
compared with the number of actors now in 
New York. They are more thin than thick 


however. 


“‘DipLomacy” has run its course, and Wal- 
lack’s has closed. ‘he piece will enjoy a period 
of retirement until August 26th, when it will be 


played in Brooklyn. 


A NEw version of ‘‘ Montjoye”’ (‘‘ The Man 
of Success’) was presented in Chicago by 


the Union Square Company. 


The last act has 


been re-written so as to enable Montjoye to die. 
The idea of this is to infuse new llfe into the 


play. 


BryANT’s MINSTRELS are at the Grand Opera 
House, which brings to mind the quotation 
that the Ethiop can change neither his skin, 
his jokes, nor his sketches. Some of this quota- 
tion is in the Bible, and the rest of it is obvious. 


THE reign of the Chimpanzee is over, and the 
performing monkeys have arrived at the Aqua- 
rium. We are sorry for Chim; he bore up 
bravely at first, but it was no use. The monkeys 
are of kindly disposition, and their pranks and 
festivities will doubtless make matters cheerful 


in 35th Street. 


Tue ‘‘ Celebrated Case” prevails at Niblo’s, 
with a cast of individual excellence, and some 
new effects. The weather is pretty hot for the 
woes of the galley-slave, but as he comes out 
better in the end than the villain, he has no 


right to complain at popular prices. 


Amonc the concerts given last week was one 


at Association Hall. 


The notable feature was 


the singing of Mrs. G. W. Hamersly, who has 
a soprano voice of much sweetness and purity 
—qualities seldom noted in Association Hall 


concerts. 


‘Tue feature of this week’s bill at Tony Pas- 


tor’s is ‘‘ Puck or the Woman’s Hotel. 


Itisa 


travesty. We think we have seen the name 
Puck somewhere, and in this connection. It is 


doubtless bright and humorous, . 








ACTORS’ ART ASSOCIATION. 


FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


HERE has of late been noticeable among 
the leading dramatic artists of our day a 
strong tendency to attempt other lines of 


art than the dramatic. 


The actor is not con- 


tent to be actor alone, he seeks to be painter 


or sculptor as well. 


The syren songstress is 


not content to warble “ Pretty as a Picture,” 
or even to be pretty as a picture; she wishes 


to be the perpetrator of a pretty picture. 


Nor 


are the dramatists and artists themselves ex- 
empt from this failing. Mr. W. G. Wills, the 
author of ‘Charles 1.” and ‘“ Olivia,” now 


running in London, is a painter. 


Mr. J. G. 


Vibert, the artist, is also, in his leisure mo- 


ments, a dramatist. 


Why, then, should not Mlle. Sara Bernhardt 
take to sculping? Has she not carved her 


way to fame and fortune? 


Whyshould not Mr. Joseph Jefferson exhibit, 
in London and New York, delightful little 
landscapes bearing his own signature? Has 
he not already proved his power of drawing 


houses ? 


And surely, in these times, no actor need re- 
frain from pictorial endeavor from lack of suit- 
able material—“‘ paper” is only too abundant. 
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It is with great pleasure, then, that Puck is 
enabled to announce that the leading actors 
and actresses, and dramatists and managers, 
and theatre employees generally, in this city, 
have formed a society to further each other’s 
endeavors in the plastic and pictorial arts. 
The name of the new society is the Actors’ 
Art Association. It is already fully organized. 
Its officers and officials are all appointed. The 
hall for its first exhibition is engaged, and the 
exhibition itself may shortly be thrown open to 
the public. 

The coliection of pictures which will then 
be shown, may confidently be counted on to 
excite unusual interest among those devoted to 
the drama and to art in general. In painting 
and sculpture, actors, it must be remembered, 
are only amateurs, and their efforts are to be 
judged with the same lenity we extend to paint- 
ers and poets when they appear as amateur 
actors. And we doubt if the actors will be 
as poor amateurs as the painters and poets are 
as amateur actors. 

The catalogue is nct yet complete, nor have 
all the pictures been arranged. It is therefore 
impossible for us to give the number of each 
picture, or to say how many there are in all. 
Several, indeed a many, pictures have been re- 
jected. 

The attempt of Mr. Augustin Daly to pass 
off several French and German chromos as his 
own handiwork was indignantly rebuked. 

And the desire, on the part of the proprie- 
tors of the Brunswick, to be allowed to contri- 
bute, on the pretext that they had made a great 
many ‘‘ Drawings of Cork,” could not well be 
gratified. 

In sculpture, the exhibition will be weak, al- 


have offered to exhibit a bust. 

But, among the pictures certain to be shown, 
we may fairly be sure of the following: 

By Mr. H. J. Montague: ‘“‘ Ahead of Lester 
Wallack.”’ 


By Mr. J. K. Emmett: ‘Sketch in the 
Dutch School.” 

By the Dora of Wallack’s Theatre: ‘ Por- 
rait of a Granger.” 

By the Crushed Tragedian: ‘A Sothern 
Scene.” 
je By Mr. Stephen Fiske: ‘“‘ The Fifth Avenue 
(after dark), landscape, no figures.” 

By Mr. Lester Wallack: ‘‘ A Devoted Yachts- 
man.” 

By Mr. Lawrence Barrett: ‘‘ The Murder of 
King Lear.” 


Florence.” 
By Mr. Frederic Robinson: ‘Smitten by 
Conscience.” 
By Miss Effie Germon: ‘* Mother and Child.” 
By Mr. Theodore Moss: “‘ A Rolling Stone.” 





though several poor and improvident actors | 


By Mr. Rowe (G. F.): ‘* North River Shad.” | 


By the Hon. Bardwell Slote: ‘‘ A View of | 


By Mr. Dion Boucicault: ‘‘Sketches in 
France.” 

By the manager of the Park Theatre: ‘A 
Deserted Abbey.” 

By Mr. John McCulloch: ‘‘The Noblest 
Roman of Them All.” 

By Miss Bessy Turner (Miss Beta Avery): 
** Nocturnal Reverie.” 

By Mr. George Parkes: ‘‘ The Heart that 
Pants.” 

By Mrs. Oates: ‘“‘ That Husband of Mine.” 

By Mr. Mapleson: ‘‘ The Last R6éze of Sum- 
mer.” 

“By Mr. Charles Fechter: ‘‘A Pearl of 
Great Price.” 

By Signor Frapolli: ‘‘The C, the C, the 
Open C.” 

By Mr. Charles R. Thorne, Jr.: ‘‘ A Leader 
Misled.” 

By Mile. Ilma di Murska: ‘‘ The ’Ills of Mar- 
riage.” 

By Mr. Edwin Booth: ‘ A Lone Star.’’ 
ar Mr. Stuart Robson: “ Balder the Beau- 
tiful.”’ 

By Mr. William H. Crane: “ Studies of 
John T. Raymond and Harry Beckett.” 

By Puck: ‘‘ The Universal Favorite.” 

A. Z. 








Answers for the Anrious. 


BusTER.—Bust. 
G. Opp,—Gee up. 
CHAMPAGNE.—Cork up. 


HASELTINE,—She’s there. 





Fitz.—We will none of you, Your name is a base 
| imitation of our whilom friend, Phitz, We should not 
object to this if your parggraphs were like his. But there 
is a difference. His we used to put in the paper. Yours 
seem more naturally adapted to the waste-basket. 


H. C. D.—Fair youth, whatever else you may see fit 





| to do, don’t ‘throw off” on Puck. About half your 
| poem is up to your usual standard; the rest—we say it in 
a spirit of love—is light, very light. This would have 
been excusable a year ago; but since then you have 
become too good to have a right to be bad. 


A SuUrFERER.—Your poem is pretty and funny for one 
stanza and five-eighths. On the remaining 3$ stanzas we 
have wasted much time and thought; but we cannot 
decide whether the predominant characteristic is idiocy 
or dirt. We are slightly inclined to think it is dirt; 
because, in order to use the word ‘‘ virtue ’’ in a sense in 
which a fourteen-year-old kid like you ought not to use 
it, you enrich the English language with a verb ‘to 
| nurtue”—apparently a variation on zurture. We also 
| remark, incidentally, that ‘“‘ revenge” does not rhyme 
| with ‘‘strange;” “‘meadow” with ‘shadow ;” nor ‘lassie’? 
| with “laddie.” At least not in Puck. 
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(From Tinsley’s Magazine.) 


MRS. FITZGERALD. 
By FRANK BARRETT, 


Author of ‘Two Knaves and a Queen.’”’ 





(Continued.) 
“Wyn can’t we go on like this for 

ever?” she thought; yet she was 

not anxious to go to her solitary 
room, and lingered long in parting from 
George, inventing specious excuses for delay. 
Indeed she sat on her bedside dejected when 
she was alone. She looked forward in the 
morning to meeting George Montey, and 
dreaded his departure for Shoreham. Then she 
perceived that she did love him, and that her 
affection was deeper than passion. 

She let her hand lie in his when they were 
separating one evening and said: 

‘“‘T was very unkind to you when you offered 
to marry me, George. Can you ever forget 
that ?” 

‘“‘T can forget everything but that I love you, 
Mary,” he answered; and there being not a 
soul in the street, he took her hand to his lips 
and kissed her for the first time in his life. 

That very night Mary Fitzgerald received a 
letter from her husband. 


Iil. 

‘©14 Rupert Street, Lambeth. 
‘“‘ My dear Wife,—I have returned to Eng- 
land, and here I am. Let me know where | 
can find you, as I want the bank-notes I left in 
your care. If you would prefer not seeing me, 
send them here in a registered letter, and I 
won’t trouble you any more.—Your affection- 

ate husband, 
‘‘ REGINALD FITZGERALD.” 


This was the letter Mary read in bewildered 
astonishment. She was ashamed of the feeling 
which asserted itself predominant in her bosom, 
and wondered how she, who had so long hoped 
for this letter, should receive it with regret. 
For one moment—only a moment—she thought 
of sending the notes by letter, and then loathed 
herself for harboring an intention so base even 
for an instant. 

‘*] am a worthless creature,” she said, rising 
to her feet and stamping, as though the tempt- 
ing Satan was under her foot. She read the 
letter again. ‘There was not a word of feeling 
for her in it, and he who had written it was all 
his enemies had said of him. From the love- 
less letter her eyes turned to the flowers which 
George Montey had given her that morning— 
for he continued the custom commenced thir- 
teen years before—and now she felt the loss 
she must sustain. And he, poor George! how 
would he bear this final disappointment? She 
wept upon her pillow, not for herself, but for 
him. 

She wrote to him and to her husband, and 
posted the letters that night. She went to bed, 
but not to sleep. In the morning she told her 
landlady whom to expect, and then waited, 
striving to compose herself, that she might 
meet her husband without betraying the 
repugnance her present conception of his cha- 
racter occasioned. 

‘*He is my husband, and I ought to love 
him,” she thought. She had taken him for bet- 
ter or worse, and, however contradictory it ap- 
peared to her, she was bound by the terms of 
that covenant to honor him. 

There came footsteps upon the stair, and the 
excited landlady, opening the door sharply, 
whispered with bated breath ‘‘ He’s here, ’m,” 
and fell back. 

Reginald Fitzgerald was so altered that Mary 
hesitated to address him. His face was fat and 
adorned with a ragged beard. Dissipation had 








puffed his bloodshot eyes, and a white scar ran 
from his right brow across his nose and down 
his left cheek. His hair was unkempt, his skin 
tanned and freckled. He took a dirty hand 
from his pocket and removed his fur cap, 
which, with a pea-jacket and boots, such as 
navigators assume, were the distinguishing arti- 
cles of his dress. His height, the color of his 
eyes, and his teeth were all that recalled to 
Mary the gay Reginald Fitzgerald of the past. 

“You don’t remember me, Mary,” said he, 
seeing her hesitation. ‘‘ Well, I’m not sur- 
prised. I left you a swell and come back a 
rough. l’ve had a rough time of it too. Been 
in the galleys seven years for a job in France. 
Didn’t get off there as I did here; but I bolted 
before my time was up. Served before the 
mast and took to buffalo-catching in South 
America. Thirteen years of that life takes the 
d—(beg your pardon), takes the nonsense out 
of aman. Don’t shake hands with me. Sit 
down. I'll do the same. I’m a better man 
now—convict, drunkard, thief, and a bad lot 
altogether as I am—than when I tricked you 
into marrying me. I’ve not forgotten that. I 
have some respect for women now, and that’s 
more than I had then. Women are the only 
creatures that have been good to me. They’re 
the same all the world over. See this scar — 
got that from a ranchero for trying to do mis- 
chief to a woman; and, bury me, if the only 
one who would sew up my wound wasn’t the 
very woman I’d tried to injure. They’re the 
same all round. Are you married ?” 

‘** Only to you, Reginald.” 

‘‘ There’s another proof of woman’s good- 
ness! I’ve married two women since I married 
you, and left ’em—so much the better for them. 
Well, I’m not going to lame you again. I 
have no claim on you, and sha’n’t pretend to 
one. You're legally free, I believe, after seven 
years’ separation. ‘That don’t matter; I’m 
dead, as good as, when I leave this room. If 
you have a sweetheart knocking around marry 
him—you'll be a fool if you don’t; I won’t 
trouble you, s’elp my—. Yes, I’m thundering 
hard up, or I wouldn’t be here now; but I 
thought if you hadn’t blued the flimsies—” 

“Eh?” 

‘* Changed the notes.” 

‘“‘ They are all here,” said Mary, giving him 
the packet she had prepared for his coming. 

‘*Well, you are a brick; but no better than 
your sex. God bless me, if we were all women 
there would be nothing worse than folly in the 
world. And you haven’t blued one?” 

‘* Not one.” 

‘Well, I never! Thcn I’m a made man. 
Very likely I’ll drink myself off with these, and 
for your sake I’ll get my pals to let you know 
when that happens. As a matter of curiosity, 
I should like to know if you believed all I told 
you about those notes ?” 

“*Of course I did.” 

‘*‘ And you never suspected that I stole ’em 
and gave ’em to you tnat the beaks shouldn’t 
get at "em ?”’ 

“O Reginald!” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know where to draw the line 
—fools and good women are so wonderfully 
close together. There, now l’ve got what I 
came to England for; and I tell you your 
fidelity is just what I expected, though it does 
knock me over with surprise. I spent my last 
dollars in a passage home on the strength of 
my faith in you; as I was saying, now I’ve got 
all I wanted I’ll just take myself off. I won’t 
ask you to shake my hand—it’s not clein. 
’Tisn’t only dirt that fouls it. I should be 
afraid the lightning or something would strike 
me dead if I took all the advantage I might of 
your goodness. I’m not so bad as all that. A 
sort of reverence for women is the only spark 
of decency that has come to me in exchange 
for all the inherited virtues I have discarded.” 





Mary could not speak. The blow was hea- 


vier than she could bear. She sat to save her- 

self from falling. Her pallor so scared her 

husband that he, fearing a scene, rose with the 

— in his hand and siouched towards the 
oor. 

“Don’t take on, Mary,” said he, gently 
opening the door for retreat. ‘As I said, I 
owe you too much to ask for more, and I'll 
just take myself away and trouble you no more. 
You needn’t fear that I shall worry you, I'll 
just send the old lady of the house up to you. 
It’s all right, Mary, I swear. You won't see 
me again. Make yourself quite easy; all right, 
all right.” 

He had gradually worked himself out on to 
the landing, and now softly closed the door. 

He was gone. Mary started from her seat 
to follow, and then sank back again. What 
could she say to this man? Could she make 
use to this villain of the tender words she had 
prepared for the return of her heart’s ideal? 
Her soul revolted against contact with the 
wretch, whose brutality was unredeemed by a 
vestige of love for her. 

He thought less of her years of sorrow than 
of her honesty in keeping his stolen property 
for him. All that was repulsive in his voice 
and manner and appearance she would liave 
overlooked, had he shown the slightest posses- 
sion of affection for her. She would have 
given her life willingly to reviving love in her 
husband’s heart; but love had never lived 
there, and her warmth could not be imparted 
to the cold inanimate clod, though she caressed 
it until her bosom froze. Her pride was broken. 
She could no longer defend him whom so long 
she had worshiped asa god, who now showed 
himself a devil. 

She did not hesitate to take counsel of her 
friend: she had come to believe George Mon- 
tey wiser in all things than herself. Whatever 
were his personal feelings in the matter, he saw 
distinctly that for Mary to marry a second 
time whilst her first husband lived was impossi- 
ble, however justifiable the act might be by 
law or reason. And he at once said, taking 
her hand in his: 

‘‘We have lived singly so long, Mary, that 
to continue that mode of life will seem less un- 
natural to us than if we changed our relation.” 

Mary saw that hers was not the only wasted 
life; and she said: 


‘* It is unnatural that you, so affectionate and 
constant, should have no worshiping woman 
by your side to glacden your hours of ease 
with smiles, and bring you children to hug 
your neck with loving arms. There are many, 
many good girls who would be more to you 
than I ever should have been, George —girls 
who have not been silly, women who have not 
grown wise with weeping. I wish you would 
take one of these to your heart.” 

But though she said this in all sincerity, and 
believed she meant it in letter and spirit, she 
thought, as she lay in the dark night, with 
mournful regret of losing him again; and her 
heart throbbed with quickening pulsations as 
she pictured him the victim of a mincing widow, 
or falling a victim to the designing daughter 
of the parish parson, who would be only too 
glad to marry that credulous, affectionate, dear, 
dear old George. She thought of the long 
dreary evenings and lonely days to come— 
more wretched than any she had suffered, be- 
cause unmitigated by hope or belief in the 
goodness of the man whom only she might 
love. 

Married woman as she was, she squeezed his 
hand, and would have kissed him had she 
dared, when he told her he should not return 
to Shoreham. 

Mary prayed she might never again see her 
husband; but Heaven disregarded her prayers, 





and seemed minded to try how much one heart 
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could suffer. Before the close of the holidays, 
Reginald Fitzgerald stumbled up-stairs into his 
wife’s orderly little room, drunk. He was 
dressed now in the very unbecoming undress 
uniform of the London Militia. His boots 
were very blucher; his jacket was beer-stained 
and dirty; and his cap was tilted on the back 
of his head instead of the side, which is the 
natural position of the military headdress. 

‘I wish you would not live so high up, 
Mary,” he said, in a tone of mild rebuke. 
‘‘ These stairs are very inconvenient to a mili- 
tary man when he’s been—been—been —feast- 
ing.” 

‘* What do you want, Reginald?” 

‘* There now, that’s so like you women—al- 
ways so good-natured and kind. Come to the 
point at once, without any ’diclous beating 
about the bush. Since you wish to know what 
I want, I will tell you—can refuse a female no- 
thing. I want you, if you’ll be so good, to lend 
me fourpence. A ’ticklar friend of mine ad- 
vanced me small sum to buy a little refresh- 
ment, and now hewants it back again for same 
purpose. Debt of honor, Mrs. Fitzgeld, which 
I should like to discharge at once, as my 
friend’s a heavy man. Avoid bloodshed if pos- 
sible, is my principle as military man.” 

“You promised to come here no more.” 

‘I did Mrs. Fitzgeld; but necessitas non habet 
Zeges—oh, I know Latin. I’m a gen’lman and 
a scholar, though I am compelled by adverse 
circumstances to accept her Majesty’s kit and 
bounty, and risk my life in the service of my 
country for a ’diculously small remuneration.” 

** What have you done with the notes ?” 

‘* Lost ’em, every blessed one. Imprudently 
taking little refreshment with a friend unwor- 
thy of the name, I partially lost consciousness 
under social influences, and my friend took ad- 
vantage of the c’mstances and the bank-notes 
at the same time. If I meet him again and 
recognize his features, he shall restore them.” 

‘* What is that noise?” asked Mary, in allu- 
sion toa noise on the stairs, similar to that 
which had preceded Fitzgerald’s entrance. 

“Daresay it’s my friend—friend that ad- 
vanced me fourpence.” 

‘* He shall not come in here.” 

** Course he sha’n’t.” 

Fitzgerald rose, and opening the door cried: 

“Is that you, Thomas ?” 

“Yes, it is me—number 39, and I want my 
joey.” 

“Go down. This isa lady’s apartment, and 
she says you must not come in here. Go down, 
Tom, there’s a good man.” 

““Can’t go down back’ards,” remonstrated 
Thomas. ‘‘ Must come up and turn round.” 

‘Turn round sideways,” suggested Fitzger- 
ald. 

‘‘ Take this sixpence and show him the way,” 
said Mary eagerly. 

“‘ Anything to oblige a lady. 
change.” 

** Never mind.” 

“Oh, this is indeed kind! Never trouble 
you again, ’ponmyword. Stop where you are, 
Thomas. What a thing ignorance is! Poor 
uneducated man, let me show you how to turn 
round sideways.” 

George Montey told Mary she should not 
have given money to her husband. He would 
certainly come again when he was drunk and 
wanting money. 

** Send for me next time he applies to you. 
When he finds it useless to make demands, he 
will cease to trouble you.” 


It was not long after that the landlady’s 
daughter summoned George to Mrs. Fitzger- 
ald’s assistance. He arrived to find her hus- 
band and his friend both in Mary’s apartment, 
the latter lying speechless on the floor. Fitz- 
gerald resented interference, swore he had a 
right to remain, and refused to go. A police- 


I haven’t any 





man was sent for, and friend Thomas was with 
difficulty removed. 

Reginald Fitzgerald was in that state of in- 
toxication when the disposition fluctuates be- 
tween maudlin good-humor and savage ferocity. 
At one moment he declared he would go quietly 
and return no more; in the next he swore he 
would stay and not move for a hundred police- 
men. He had fought for freedom of will with 
every race under the sun, and he would truckle 
to none now. Had he shot Mexican bullies to 
be frightened by black-coated English gentle- 
men? He had killed representatives of many 
nations, and he failed to see why England 
should not contribute her share of victims to 
his hand. 

As he talked of violence his excitement grew. 
He staggered about the room, and all the evil 
passions of his nature appeared in his face. 
When the tread of the returning policeman 
was heard upon the stairs he hastily unbuckled 
his belt and strode towards the door. Mary 
screamed with terror. George Montey stepped 
quickly forward, and catching Fitzgerald by 
the waist threw him upon his back; but the 
man, possessed with the abnormal strength of 
a maniac, disengaged himself from Montey’s 
arms, got upon his feet, and caught up a chair 
and dashed it at Montey. It was light, and 
George, fending his head with his arm, was 
not greatly injured; but the missile turned 
aside, fell upon Mary’s chiffonier, scattering 
the little gimcracks there. The sound of the 
smashing furniture was a suggestion to the in- 
furiated Fitzgerald, and dashing his fist through 
the glazed door of the bookcase, he wrenched 
it open and tore down the shelves. But now 
Montey and the policeman grappled with him, 
and presently carried him away. 

It was left to the policeman to charge the 
men with being drunk and disorderly, and both 
were locked up in default of paying the fine. 
A messenger took a note from Fitzgerald to 
his wife, in which he told her that he was peni- 
tent; that all he wanted in this world was her 
forgiveness and five shillings to save him from 
the infamy of imprisonment. Once more the 
wife was perplexed, and halted between the 
prompting of instinct and the dictate of rea- 
son. George was not there to bid her be wise, 
so she sent the required five shillings. 

The next morning quite early—she had not 
finished her breakfast—there was a tap upon 
her door. She rose trembling with fear, and 
opening the door perceived her husband stand- 
ing outside, his cap in one hand and a carpen- 
ter’s bag of tools in the other. 

‘‘T am ashamed to look you in the face,” 
he said abjectly. ‘I’m regular cut up, with 
that glass door for one thing and remorse for 
another.” He held up his hand, which was 
swathed in rag. ‘‘ Serves me right.” 

‘If you are sorry for what you have done, 
you will have the grace to leave me now,” said 
ae 
‘*T’ll go away if you tell me to, Mary. But 
I came to do what I could in reparation of the 
injury I have done; just to show you that I 
have a little goodness in me, that I’m not alto- 
gether a right out-and-out bad lot. Didn’t I 
say that I always have respected women? I 
never lifted my hand against you, drunk as I 
was. And this last act of yours, this fetching 
me out of prison when I was at my worst, has 
got hold of me wonderfully. I think it was 
that as much as this d—(beg your pardon) 
blessed pain in my hand that kept me awake 
through the night, Ido. I shall be so glad if 
you will just let me show what I can do.” 


(To be concluded.) 








Is it Webber or Weber? Two b’s or not 
two b’s?—that is the question. —Rewey in 
New Haven Register. 





HIS FIRST LOVE. 


I remember 
Meeting you 

In September 
Sixty-two. 

We were eating, 
Both of us; 

And the meeting 
Happened thus: 

Accidental, 
On the road, 

(Sentimental 
Episode.) 

I was gushing, 
You were shy; 

You were blushing— 
So was I; 

I was smitten, 

So were you; 
(All that’s written 
Here is true.) 

Any money? 
Not a bit. 
Rather funny, 
Wasn’t it? 
Vows we plighted — 
Happy pair! 
How delighted 
People were! 
But your father— 
To be sure— 
Thought it rather 
Premature; 
And your mother— 
Strange to say— 
Was another 
In the way. 
What a heaven 
Vanished then— 
(You were seven, 
I was ten.) 
That was many 
Years ago— 
Don’t let any- 
Body know. 


— Baltimore Every Saturday. 


‘¢ TRUTH squashed to earth will get up again!” 
— Boston Post. 


A BIRD in the hand is worth two in the shell. 
— Whitehall Times. 


HILTon’s convent is now known as the Park 
Avenue Hotel.— Boston Post. 


SwimMINnc is useful in so far as it trains a boy 
to keep his mouth shut.— Ficayune. 


THE kind word which turneth away wrath 
won’t turn away a book-agent.— Oats. 


Dom Pepro, having a few minutes to spare, 
is going to the Paris Exposition.—Dandury 
News. 

THE Pope has expressed his earnest regrets 
that an unsuccessful attempt has been made 
upon the life of the Emperor William.— 
Graphic. 

“I witt give the world one hundred years 
to go to Hell together in a heap.—H. W. 
Beecher. 

Hayes observed the other day that he had 
a great affection for Pennsylvania. There are 
grave doubts if it is reciprocated.— Derrick. 
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CULCHAH, 


College students refuse to wait on hotel tables 
some more.— Boston Post. 


A SWEETLY SOLEMN THOUGHT. 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow 
that Beecher is not mixed in the present inves- 
tigation.— Oi City Derrick. 

NARROW PARTISAN PREJUDICE. 

Anderson says he is now a Democrat. It 
is: pretty difficult to see how he could be any- 
thing else —and lie the way he does.—Jorris- 
town Herald. 


A CAUSE OF COMPLAINT. 


The Zrade List calls Emperor William 
‘‘another of those hateful monopolists. He 
is enjoying almost a complete monopoly of the 
assassination business.” 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATION, 
Anderson might have been hired to keep 
silence for twenty-two cents, and perhaps it 
was mistaken economy that refused to give it 
to him.— Buffalo Express. 


RESIGNATION. 


It is announced that Victoria C. Woodhull 
will not return to the United States. The 
United States, in that case, must struggle along 
without her.—. O. Picayune. 

THE CHAMPION. 


‘*Gath” can’t stand Anderson’s threatened 
championship, and he has got himself sub- 
poenaed by Potter. Now for it, boys! We 
incline to bet on ‘‘Gath.” He’s had more ex- 
perience.— Phila, Bulletin, 

AN EXPOSITION ITEM. 


The Paris hotel-keepers now charge Ameri- 
can visitors $20 for a ham sandwich, but a 
toothpick that has been soaked in mackerel 
brine can be obtained in some places for half 
that sum.— Philadelphia Kronikle-Herald. 


DOES SHE REALLY? 


Over the door of the parlor in the house 
of one of Dansville’s nicest widows is the fol- 
lowing suggestive motto: ‘‘ Seek me early.”— 
Ex. That’s good for the widow; but a mar- 
ried lady in this town has over the door, “I 
need thee every hour.”—J/. Morris Enter- 
prise. 

REWEY REDIVIVUS. 


A Middletown girl placed some _nearly- 
hatched duck’s eggs in her bosom, and thus 
helped a brood of young ducks into the world. 
Young men in that region will do well to omit, 


in the interests of the poultry crop, their usual - 


Saturday evening embraces, until after the 
hatching season.—Vew Haven Register. 


EVENING. 


It is lovely at the tender vesper hour, when 
the rose-fraught zephyr curls the lakelet into 
ripples, and coquets sweetly with the rose or 
oleander, as the case may be, to sit and watch 
the stars twinkling in their spheres, to press 
Geraldine’s velvety little hand and tell her soft 
things to the tune of the peripatetic organ- 
grinder.— Wild Oats. 





CoLoNnEL INGERSGLL calls the grave “ the 
windowless palace of rest."—Zx. ‘‘ Paneless 
palace of rest’ would sound puttier.—/%i/a. 
Bulletin. 


THE eloquent man, full of burning thoughts, 
is to be kept on ice until the 4th of July.—/. 
O. Picayune. 

It’s now about time to start Spitz dog 
stories, so here goes: Yesterday, a Spitz dog 
bit a crippled saw-horse, and in less than half 
an hour that horse was writhing in all the ago- 
nies of hydrophobia.—Xronik/e- Herald. 





It is becoming more and more evident every 
day that an iron-clad war vessel would make 
an excellent sinker for a fishing line.— Phila. 
Kronikle-Herald. 


Puck speaks of the Bashi-Bazouk at home, 
and every one of the New York dog-catchers 
considers himself personally insulted.—/Phi/a. 
Kronikle-Herald. 


Newark, N. J., police made a raid the other 
night on a place called ‘“‘ The House of Blazes,” 
kept by a woman. It is suspected that her 
first name is Helen.—orr. Herald. 


JonaH ought to congratulate himself on how 
much safer he was in the whale’s belly than he 
would have been in an iron-clad man-of-war. 
— Cin. Sat. Night. 


THE clerical courts of Brooklyn relieve the 
regular courts and the police courts of much 
labor by trying and acquitting their own cler- 
gymen.— Picayune. 


Joun and Ida, married, 
Lived in Idaho forlorn, 
’Cause John hung round that tavern 
And let Idaho the corn. 
—Cin. Sat. Night. 


JoHN SHERMAN, according to the Little 
Rock Gazette, is “‘a throttled thug.” We don’t 
know what this may happen to be; but it is 
safe to say that John Sherman ought to be 
ashamed of himself.— Buffalo Express. 


JupceE LEvissEE, according to his own testi- 
mony, was offered $100,000 to give his elec- 
toral vote for Tilden; but it seems he stood 
out for $200,000. We very much fear that 
Judge Levissee is a hog.— Ow City Derrick. 


Ir will be a great comfort when the whole 
of this country is a hundred years old. These 
dribbling ‘“‘Centennials,” after the big shower 
in 1876, just keep things damp, without doing 
the country any particular good.—Fhiladelphia 
Bulletin. 


TuE following memorandum of an outfit for 
a fishing party is made by an old hand at the 
business: ‘‘ Whiskey, fish-hooks, whiskey, flies, 
whiskey, fish-poles, whiskey, bait, whiskey, 
change of clothing, whiskey, more whiskey.” — 
Rome Sentinel. 


He was a school-boy of eleven, and had a 
mind full of interrogation points. When he 
asked his teacher ‘‘ Who was Ocles, and what 
was he cursed for?” his instructor nearly split 
his head thinking before it occurred to him 
that his pupil referred to Damocles.—Jorr. 
Herald. 


Gen. Puitip St. GEeorGE Cooke protests 
against taking from the cavalrymen the sabres 
of their papa. He is not wise. The cavalry 
soldier should fight with his carbine. With a 
good horse he can always cover himself be- 
hind the infantry line when in close quarters. 
If he attempted to use the sabre he might get 
hurt. — Picayune. 


A Cuicaco paper tells of the light weight 
which bakers in that city give to bread, and 
speaks significantly of a way they have in Tur- 
key of nailing the ear of a baker to his door- 
post when he is discovered to have sold bread 
of short weight. Such an usage would be 
wholly impracticable in the windy city. Cover 
up a whole block with a Chicago man’s ear ?— 
Cin. Sat. Night. 


‘‘ ANYTHING new or fresh this morning?” a 
reporter asked in a railroad office. ‘* Yes,” 
replied the lone occupant of the apartment. 
‘“‘What is it?’”’ queried the reporter, whipping 
out his note-bobk.. Said the railroad man, 
edging toward the door: ‘‘ That paint you are 
leaning against.” Such are the loads a news- 
paper man must bear.—Keokuk Constitution. 





_A Question before the house—‘“Can’t you 
give a poor fellow something to eat ?”—WV. 7. Rep. 


IF a man spends money like water, can he 
not be said to regard a fiver as a sort of eau 
de V?— Wild Oats. 


“‘GaTH” is expected to tell the truth before 
the Potter committee. It will be the Greatest 
Effort of his life, if he does. — Derrick. 


WILLIAM JosepuH, of Ackley, La., while dry- 
ing his head with a towel, rubbed off every 
hair, besides eyebrows, mustache and whiskers. 
It must have been a printing-office towel. The 
p. 0. towel, it may be as well to explain, is 
frequently used by the foreman to rasp off a 
brass rule when he can’t find the file.— Cin, 
Sat. Night. 


“Now, if this bondholding contract,” 
shrieked Brick Pomeroy, “is not canceled and 
the debt paid in greenbacks, let it be paid in 
bayonets.” Let us see; where was this blood- 
drinker when bayonets were legal tender in 
this country? If memory serves us right, a 
bayonet as long as the Union Pacific Railroad 
couldn’t have scratched the back of Brick 
Pomeroy’s coat at that time, though it had 
been socketed on to the end of the north pole 
for a handle.—Hawikeye. 


Mr. BENNETT, of the New York Herald, 
sends a cable dispatch to a Baltimore paper 
announcing his intention to come back to 
America in July and set himself right regard- 
ing his duel with Fred. May, on account of 
the numerous misrepresentations that have been 
made through the press concerning it. After 
the Potter Investigation into Hayes’s title to 
the Presidency is over, we think Congress 
ought to tackle the Bennet-May duel and in- 
vestigate that.— Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


WHEN night serene and amorous, 
With its lovely moonbeams glamourous, 
Over earth doth wing; 
As a general thing 
The tom cat ’s with rapture clamorous, 
And at that hour, fragrant, chaste and mute, 
We hear the dire fiend practicing on his flute. 
— Oats. 


How sweet ’tis with a pretty girl 
To linger on the beach, 

And watch the wavelets foam and curl 
And for a biscuit reach. 


How sweet ’tis with a girl petite 
Into the waves to go, 

And, as the lobster grabs her feet, 
To list her plaintive ‘“‘ Oh!” 


To watch the breezes woo her friz 
And listen to her sigh, 
Now, really how sweet it is 
You know as wellasI. —Wéild Oats. 

ANOTHER woman knocked down and car- 
ried off, in New York, in broad daylight. This 
time her name was Zenobia, a relative of Miss 
Hosmer.— Phila. Bulletin. 


‘« JERSEY justice” is sustaining its reputation 
over in Camden. ‘The court-room where the 
murder trial is going on reminds one of a cir- 
cus, except that the merriment seems to be 
more genuine and unrestrained.— Philadelphia 
Bulletin. : 


WHEN an editor carefully contemplates his 
subscription-book and views the vast number 
of delinquent subscribers enrolled thereon, he 
buries his face in his hands, heaves a sigh that 
sounds like the soughing of the wind among the 
pines of the mountain side, and wishes he were 
in heaven and had the money for his clothes. 
—N. J. Republican. 
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AN official statement, prepared at the Treas- 
ury Department, and reproduced in a paper 
with a patent outside, is as follows: 

jroul sepjemger 38ty, 19/8 to May zord 1978 
the recetts from Custuws was $119, 70,550;66; 
300:32? anp from Internal revnne !106y‘5$ff- 
96:00;57,578, atotal of $12,257-00h—995,373.- 
arom SeptemBer o3th 1947 to way 82ty; 1798 
the s0rrepOnDin3, Quarjer the receEits jrom 
Custows were 43,12{0,70, ,4300*,o£. and 
frum eteinil Revenue. §3745,450,96998]||5 6.38. 
Compariug the Two it will.be geen tha} There 
yaS beou a Falling Oy in the revenues of The 
Soverum:tT frow tHese sources KB 9£$5 780- 
892} fa35.?.) 

It is such official exhibits as this that stirs a 
fever in the blood of age, makes the infant’s 
sinews strong as steel, and turns husbands, sons 
and lovers into red Communists with torches 
in their hands and butcher-knives in their 
teeth.— Derrick. 


A soy stood back on the gallery floor, 
At the naughty female show, 
And cast his earnest glances o’er 
Bald-headed sin below. 
“T’m too far back,” he sadly said; 
Yet he dared not forward go, 
For he saw his aged father’s head 
First in the foremost row. 
—Fhila. Mirror. 
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AND YET BEING SOLD AS “Gy 
COMPRESSED YEASY 


WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 


TT em 


EZ gear CISCHMANN & COS, 


GENUINE ARTICLE 























MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, «c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 
91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 








HATTER. 
102 NASSAU STREET. 


DENTAL OFFICE 


Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 


Late 389 CANAL STREET. 





APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. ‘The 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage.’’ 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London. ‘Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.”’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert-. 
Medical Society, &c. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals.” 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L. S., Chemist to the Queen. 
toth Edition of CoMPANION TO THE BRITISH PHARMACOPAEIA. 
**Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.”’ 

Cc. MacNAMARA. F. R. C.S., C. 8. 1., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshing than Soda or Seltzer Water.’’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F.R. C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London. ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & C0., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet. — “Hunyadi = 
nos. — Baron Liebig «affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 
waters.”’ 
TheBritishMedical Jour- 
8 mal. — ‘‘Hunyadi Janos. — The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacious aperient water.”’ 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘Invariably good and 
prompt success; most valuable.” 
PROFESSOR BAMBER- 
GER, Vienna, ‘1 have pre- 
scribed these Waters with remar- 









kaktle success.”’ 

rasvneeee SCANZONI, Wurzburg. ‘‘I prescribe 
none but this.”’ 

PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 
%., London. ‘More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 
passes them in efficacy.’’ 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F.R.S., Royal 
Military Hospital, Netley. ‘Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall.’ 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE Apotiinaris Co. 
(limited), London. 


Fre@’k De Bary & Co., 


41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper. 
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THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES WHERE 
HUNGARIAN WINES ARE SOLD, WHICH HAS 
BEEN AWARDED FOR ‘‘ PURITY” AND 
““SUPERIOR QUALITY” BY THE 


CENTENNIAL COMMISSIONERS, 1876. 
No connection with any other House in the United States. 








WHY IS IT? 


Why do the people crowd the rooms of the Colton Dental As- 
sociation? Five Reasons. 1st—Because they originated the use 
of the gas. 2d—Because they have given it to 103,261 patients 
without a single accident or failure. 3d—Because they do nothing 
but extract teeth, and constant practice enables them to do it in 
the best manner. 4th—Because nearly all the best dentists in the 
city recommend their patients to them. 5th—Because they make 


the gas fresh every day. No. 19 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 





NOTICE. 
No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 





Street, at full price. 








PORTRAITS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 
ELEVATOR. 


OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE.,,S. E. Cor. 59th St,, 
294 BOWERY, above Houston St. 








ASK FOR 
MACE & CO.7’S 
Refrigerators. 





With 


SS 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 
Imperial Austrian Vienna City 


100 Florins Government Bond, 


which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 


until each and every bond is drawn with a larger or smaller 
Premium. Every bond must draw a prize, as there are 


NO BLANKS. 
The three highest prizes amount to 
200,000 FLORINS, 
50,000 FLORINS, 
10,000 FLORINS, 


and Bonds not drawing one of the above Prizes must draw a 
Premium of not less than 


130 FLORINS. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


FIRST OF JULY, 1878, 


and every Bond bought of us on or before the first of July, is en- 

titled to the whole premium that may be drawn thereon on that date. 
Out-of-town orders sent in REGISTERED LETTERS and in- 

closing $5 will secure one of these bonds for the next drawing. 


For orders, circulars or any other information, address: 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING C0., 


185 Chatham Square Bank Building, N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 
N.B.—Il« writing, please state you saw this in the English Puck. 
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PUCK’S 


Pictorial Department 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Havine completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 
able rates, The 

Theatrical Profession 
will find it to their especial advantage, 
in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JoserH Keppter is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 
13 N. WILLIAM ST., 


NEW YORK. 








Friedrichshall 





IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ONLY PURE AND RELIABLE, 
Owes its great reputation to the happy proportions of its ingre- 9 
Se, See constituted it = unapproachable and indis- GEN y | LER EN S HATS 
pensable remedy for constipation, indigestion, obstruction, piles, 
chronic disorders of the stomach, liver and bowels, gout, lethora Fifth wa 
and rush of blood to the head, hypochondria, melancholy , lassi- 174 Ave., 169 Broad: ys 
tude, impurity of the blood and skin, eruptions or blsediees’ Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpt Street, 


Sir Henry 
testable merits. 
Dose, one or two wineglassfuls every morning. Particularly 
appr ws pe for the spring of the year. 
everywhere and by the Agents, 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., 37BeaverSt., N.Y. 


ae: & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


effer great Ante A in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND | TRIPLE PLATED 


WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 


hompson and Baron von Liebig certify to its incon- 


NEW YORK, 











EsTABLISHED 1838. 





THE 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep on THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO. 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 


li 








At 10 Barclay St., near Astor House, 
And at Coney Island, at our Champagne Pavillion on the Beach, 
in front of Cable’s Hotel, during the Bathing Season. 





FRASH & CO. 
ANAS 





Champagne on Draught 10 Cis. a Glass.) 








Sete ee oegaeewnnnss peer eiee | Wg, 10 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 
PUCK’S ALMANAC 
FOR 18% 8. 


The most remarkable ever published. 





CONTAINING:— 
(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed ?) 





PRICE, (5 CENTS. 


PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 


For Sale Everywhere 








BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., OR, Publishers “*Puck”’ 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New YorK. New York. 
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i m : __ 3) But a man’s rotundity is nothing, 
2) A first attempt. Score: One ‘ <i. = if he only gets to the right elevation: 
- goose egg.” (O) ene fe: oa | ies ee 














4 oh (May 9) ‘4 ns ° eke : wre : , 
| 4) The captain—being unable to reach i in, Xi) ie : 5) A good effort—and, if he could only have 


br : abe trigger—docen’t fire st all. 1) Many German gentlemen.of American: 2 hee Vities want to. know ree y bes oo t he was firing at,—he might have 
oy - why they can’t shoot at Union Hill as the Americans do at Creedmoor. ; 








6) The American attitude—with a string. 7) Targets that were not tah : "ga ; - $) Grand final success of an inventive genius. 
the holes made in them. Ser ee 


THE GERMAN CREEDMOOR. 
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